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U.S.  MILITARY  POLICY  BRINGS  TWO  DIPLOMATIC  DISASTERS 

United  States  emphasis  on  military  methods  has  resulted  in  two  of  the  greatest  reverses  for  the  United  States 
since  World  War  11.  Military  requirements  sent  an  American  spy  plane  over  the  Soviet  Union  on  May  1.  The 
crash  of  that  plane  1200  miles  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  subsequent  blunders  in  Washington  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  astute  observers  as  Walter  Lippmann,  the  primary  cause  of  the  Summit  collapse  on  May  16. 

In  the  explosive  Far  East,  the  United  States  has  insisted  on  tying  Japan  into  a  military  alliance,  instead  of  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  pursue  a  neutral  course  akin  to  that  of  India  or  Switzerland,  a  neutral  course  which  the  United 
States  induced  the  Japanese  to  accept  after  World  War  II.  The  opposition  in  Japan  to  such  a  military  pact 
among  religious  groups,  liberals,  intellectuals  and  students  is  broad  and  deep  and  not  at  all  confined  to  the 
small  Communist  minority.  The  Administration  learned  this  to  its  great  embarrassment  when  Prime  Minister 
Kishi  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  invitation  to  President  Eisenhower. 

Yet,  despite  these  very  great  reverses  which  are  directly  attributable  to  military  policy,  most  government  leaders 
in  Washington  are  saying  the  only  course  now  open  is  to  place  even  greater  emphasis  on  military  strength — 
more  missiles,  more  reconnaissance  satellites,  more  bombers  on  alerts,  and  more  nuclear  submarines.  The  Senate 
on  June  16  voted  to  add  over  a  billion  dollars  to  the  $39.3  billion  defense  budget  President  Eisenhower  had  al¬ 
ready  requested. 

Why  do  official  policy  makers  in  Washington  continue  to  seek  peace  by  perpetuating  the  greatest  arms  race  the 
world  has  ever  known  when  most  will  agree  that  arms  races  end  in  war,  not  peace?  One  reason  may  be  that 
Washington  is  still  imbued  with  a  “Pearl  Harbor  complex”.  In  this  vastly  oversimplified  historical  view,  the  sur¬ 
prise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  entire  Second  World  War  could  have  been  avoided  if  only  the  Allies  had 
been  militarily  stronger.  Therefore  peace  can  be  preserved  now  if  only  the  West  will  increase  its  military  strength. 
Such  a  policy  entirely  overlooks  the  root  causes  of  World  War  II  —  unbridled  national  sovereignty,  the  harsh 
peace  treaty,  the  failure  of  nations  to  support  the  League  of  Nations,  the  opposition  among  military  and  finan¬ 
cial  circles  which  prevented  meaningful  disarmament  agreements,  discriminatory  U.S.  policies  against  the 
Japanese,  and  the  militarization  of  Japan  by  the  West. 

When  will  the  world’s  leaders  learn  that  peace  must  be  built  on  world  disarmament  under  world  law,  a  strength¬ 
ened  United  Nations,  world  economic  development  and  equality  of  all  men  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
reconciliation,  and  that  continuing  the  arms  race  only  postpones  and  complicates  a  successful  solution? 


Senate  Votes  Japanese  Pact 

On  June  22  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  90  to  2  approved 
the  U.S.-Japan  Security  Treaty.  Senators  Long,  La., 
and  Russell,  Ga.,  cast  the  two  dissenting  votes.  Sen. 
Olin  Johnston,  S.C.,  was  paired  against  it.  The  Treaty 
modifies  the  1951  Treaty  and  will  remain  in  force  for 
at  least  1 1  more  years. 

Esther  B.  Rhoads,  who  represented  Friends  in  Japan 
for  40  years,  and  Raymond  Wilson  of  the  FCNL  were 
the  only  non-governmental  witnesses  to  testify  on  the 
Treaty;  they  opposed  it.  The  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  filed  a  statement  in  opposition  to  the  Treaty  which 
was  signed  by  400  Christian  and  Jewish  clergymen. 

Opponents  stressed  that  the  Treaty  intensifies  the  arms 
race  in  the  Far  East,  encourages  pro-military  and  anti¬ 


democratic  forces  in  Japan,  stations  American  troops 
in  Japan  for  at  least  11  more  years,  and  ignores  the 
Japanese  peace  constitution  and  the  great  neutralist 
sentiment  in  Japan. 

On  the  Senate  floor  on  June  21,  Sen.  Wayne  Morse, 
Ore.,  said  he  would  vote  for  the  Treaty  with  several 
“mental  reservations”  including  these :  “This  is  nothing 
but  an  extension  of  the  containment  policy  .  .  .  Our 
containment  policy  in  the  long  run  will  not  work  .  .  . 

“The  essence  of  this  Treaty  makes  it  a  military  treaty 
...  I  believe  if  this  mad,  immoral,  nuclear  armament 
race  continues  another  ten  years  the  holocaust  will  be 
inevitable.  That  is  why  I  prefer  ...  a  United  Nations 
compact  whereby  the  United  Nations  would  assume  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  peace  in  the  Pacific 
area.” 
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On  June  17  Rep.  Craig  Hosmer,  Calif.,  urged  others 
to  follow  his  example  and  not  buy  any  Japanese  goods 
for  18  days  as  an  expression  of  indignation  against 
anti-American  attitudes  in  Japan. 


The  l  ihted  States,  through  General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
strongly  encouraged  the  Japanese  to  adopt  Article  IX  of 
their  Constitution.  It  states: 

“Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international  peace  based  on 
justice  and  order,  the  Japanese  people  forever  renounce 
war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  as  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 

“In  <»rder  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph.  land.  sea.  and  air  forces,  as  well  as  other  war 
potential,  will  never  he  maintained.  The  right  of  belliger¬ 
ency  of  the  state  will  not  he  recognized.” 


Summit  Aftermath 

Washington  is  still  picking  up  the  pieces  after  the 
Summit  breakdown.  Two  Senatorial  committees  have 
held  hearings,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  call  the 
witnesses  directly  responsible  at  the  overseas  base  for 
the  U-2  flight.  Write  FCNL  for  a  staff  report  on  the 
Summit  Collapse;  10^  each.  The  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  concluded  in  its  report  of  June  25, 
that  “Without  doubt,  the  U-2  was  a  contributing  factor 
to  the  breakup  of  the  Summit  conference,  so  far  as 
the  Soviet  Government  was  concerned.” 

President  Eisenhower  in  a  nationwide  speech  on  May 
25  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  U-2  flight,  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  government’s  deliberately  misleading 
statements,  and  said  he  personally  approved  calling 
the  worldwide  military  alert  from  Paris  the  night  before 
the  Summit  Conference  opened.  He  said  the  United 
States  would  keep  up  its  military  strength,  continue 
negotiations,  improve  world  conditions  and  support 
the  UN, 

Deadlock  at  Geneva 

The  President  said  on  May  25  “We  will  not  back  away 
from  the  nuclear  test  and  disarmament  negotiations.” 
The  United  States  has  not  backed  away,  but  it  has 
not  shown  much  forward  motion,  either. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate  the  Ameri¬ 
can  negotiators  at  both  Geneva  conferences  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  lack  of  direction  and  authority  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  President  Eisenhower  and  the  “committee  of 
principals,”  consisting  of  Secretary  of  State  Herter, 
AEC  Chairman  McCone,  Secretary  of  Defense  Gates, 
CIA  Chief  Dulles  and  Presidential  Science  Advisor  Kis- 
tiakowsky  are  responsible  for  resolving  internal  policy 
differences  and  giving  negotiators  speedy  and  adequate 
negotiating  instructions. 

Test  ban.  These  negotiations  reconvened  May  27  and 
have  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  a  joint  research 
program  to  detect  small  underground  tests.  There  is 
no  cogent  reason  why  the  nuclear  powers  cannot  now 


negotiate  at  Geneva  the  proposals  they  brought  to  the 
Paris  Summit  Conference  but  never  disclosed.  It  is  the 
belief  of  well  informed  observers  that  a  test  ban  treaty 
could  be  negotiated  by  Labor  Day  if  the  United  States 
were  fully  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  unresolved 
issues. 

If  the  negotiations  are  stalled,  great  pressure  will  build 
up  in  Washington  to  resume  testing.  Already  AEC 
Chairman  McCone,  who  supports  resumption,  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  the  Soviet  Union  is  conducting  un¬ 
detectable  underground  tests,  but  no  proof  has  been 
offered.  Test  resumntion  by  the  United  States  could 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
doom  the  test  ban  conference. 

10  ISation  Committee.  This  conference  reconvened  June 
7  with  the  revised  Soviet  proposal  of  June  2  as  the 
main  item  for  discussion.  It  calls  for  abolition  of  the 
means  of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons,  including  rock¬ 
ets,  bombers  and  submarines  and  the  abolition  of  all 
foreign  bases  in  the  first  stage.  The  new  Soviet  plan 
was  described  by  U.S.  negotiator  Fredrick  M.  Eaton 
on  June  10  as  containing  “hopeful  signs  of  positive 
movement”  toward  the  Western  positions.  Great  pres¬ 
sure  from  U.S.  allies  is  building  up  in  Washington  for 
a  revised  Western  counter-proposal.  Even  the  conserv¬ 
ative  New  York  Times  says  there  is  “certainly  reason 
for”  a  new  look  in  the  Western  disarmament  plan. 

On  June  14  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  comparison  of  the  Western 
proposal,  the  original  and  revised  Soviet  proposal. 
Write  Senator  Humphrey  for  a  reprint. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  WAR  AND  PEACE 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  recently 
released  the  last  in  a  series  of  studies  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  A  number  of  the  studies  lay  heavy  emphasis  on 
cold  war  policies.  The  need  for  arms  control  is  recog¬ 
nized  but  almost  no  attention  is  given  to  the  task  of 
strengthening  the  UN  and  promoting  world  law.  A  few 
quotations  of  interest  are  reprinted  here.  Copies  of 
these  important  studies  can  be  obtained  from  your 
Senators. 


Increased  International  Cooperation  Needed.  “In  the 
coming  decade,  science  and  technology  will  provide 
new  means  to  use  the  vast  resources  of  the  oceans,  to 
exploit  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  to  explore  space  .  .  . 
Unless  better  ways  of  cooperation  are  established,  these 
advances  into  new  frontiers  will  intensify  international 
tensions  .  .  .  Policy  planners  will  find  it  increasingly 
necessary  to  explore  new  types  of  supranational  organi¬ 
zation.”  No.  2,  Stanford  Research  Institute. 
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.Vo  Military  Defense  Against  Nuclear  Attack.  “It  does 
not  now  appear  possible  to  develop  active  or  passive 
defense  systems  capable  of  fully  protecting  large  areas 
from  nuclear  attack,  or  even  to  provide  those  point 
targets  whose  locations  are  known  to  the  enemy  with 
‘invulnerability’  to  multimegaton  weapons.  A  high 
degree  of  national  security  is  therefore  likely  to  remain 
a  goal  unobtainable  by  military  means  alone  during 
the  next  decade.”  No.  8,  The  Washington  Center  of 
Foreign  Policy  Research,  John  Hopkins  University. 

Arms  Race  Increases  Tensions.  “Operational  satellite 
and  satelloid  space  systems  promise  to  become  avail¬ 
able  in  considerable  numbers  and  sophistication  during 
the  next  decade.  Their  military  employment  for  recon- 
'  naissance  missions  .  .  .  will  be  of  relative  advantage  to 
the  United  States  .  .  .  Their  use  for  these  missions  will, 
however,  sharpen  existing  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  provide  fruitful  sources 
of  new  ones  .  .  .”  No.  8 

Danger  of  Accidental  War  is  Great.  “.  .  .  trigger-fast 
warning  and  reaction  systems  introduce  .  .  .  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  war  by  accident  .  .  .  Radar  systems  now  being 
built  to  provide  warning  of  an  ICBM  attack  .  .  ,  can 
be  confused  by  meteors  and  other  celestial  phenom¬ 
ena.”  No.  8 

Soviets  Concerned  by  Dangerous  Situation.  “There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  even  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
merely  engaging  in  duplicity  when  they  express  their 
anxiety  about  the  sources  of  nuclear  instability.  They 
cannot  view  lightly  the  instabilities  that  stem  from  a 
powerful  first-strike  capability  .  .  .  Nor  can  they  easily 
dismiss  the  dangers  of  accidental  war  .  .  .  ‘brinkman¬ 
ship’  was  not  invented  by  them  and  it  is  not  a  Soviet 
monopoly.  There  are  also  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  too  fear  the  spread  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
.”.  No.  8 

irms  Control  Essential.  “An  awareness  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  hostility  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  specific  and  limited  agreements  de¬ 
signed  to  stabilize  deterrents,  guard  against  false 
alarms,  panic,  misunderstanding  or  loss  of  control. 


Both  we  and  the  Russians  stand  to  gain  from  such 
agreements,  if  we  can  contrive  ways  of  making  these 
limited  agreements  effective  .  .  .”  No.  1 1 ,  A  Columbia- 
Harvard  Research  Group. 

Agreements  Must  Include  Mainland  China.  “An  agree¬ 
ment  which  did  not  include  Communist  China  would 
present  most  serious  risks  for  our  side.  A  necessary 
corollary  of  seeking  nuclear  stability  through  arms 
control  agreements  might  therefore  be  a  willingness 
to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  Communists  on  a  basis 
reasonably  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  them.  This  might 
well  require  some  radical  and  perhaps  unwelcome 
changes  in  our  policy  toward  that  nation,  including 
that  of  our  resistance  to  its  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.”  No.  8 

U.S.  Must  Increase  Disarmament  Research.  “There  is 
today  no  full-time  technical  staff  continuously  engaged 
in  the  analysis  of  the  highly  complex  problem  of  in¬ 
spection  and  measurement  of  modern  weapons;  in 
the  development  of  new  strategies  for  arms  limitations 
and  control  that  reflect  the  latest  developments  in  tech¬ 
nology;  or  in  continuous  negotiations  with  other  na¬ 
tions  on  these  matters.  It  is  time  for  this  function  to  be 
built  into  U.  S.  foreign  policy  as  a  permanent  concern 
and  a  continuous  operation.”  No.  6,  Maxwell  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  Syracuse  University. 

Military  Alliances.  “Seeking  alliances  for  their  own 
sake  is  the  shadow  of  policy,  not  its  reality,  for  alliances 
may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  political  creativity.  In 
postwar  U.S.  foreign  policy  they  have  done  just  this 
both  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Southeast  Asia  .  .  . 
U.S.  alliance  structures  accentuate  the  world’s  division. 
They  tend  to  alienate  the  otherwise  friendly  neutrals 
.  .  .  They  create  expectations  on  both  sides  which  can 
lead  from  frustration  to  bitterness  .  .  .  Alliances  tend 


CHINA  PERSPECTIVE 

#  The  Committe  of  One  Million  Against  the  Admis¬ 
sion  of  Communist  China  to  the  UN  issued  a 

statement  signed  by  37  Senators  and  221  Representa¬ 
tives  on  June  20.  They  asked  the  Platform  Commit¬ 
tees  of  both  major  parties  to  insert  planks  opposing 
U.S.  recognition  or  UN  seating  of  the  Peiping  Govern¬ 
ment. 

#  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  in  a  major  foreign  policy 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  June  14  urged  that  a 

way  be  found  “to  bring  the  Chinese  into  the  nuclear 
test  ban  talks  at  Geneva.”  He  opposed  U.S.  recog¬ 
nition  and  UN  seating  “without  a  genuine  change  in 
her  belligerent  attitude  toward  her  Asian  neighbors 
and  the  world.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communist  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  is  belligerent.  The  question  must  be  raised, 
however,  whether  the  United  States  has  contributed 
to  that  belligerence  by  its  leadership  in  ostracizing 
the  Chinese  from  the  world  community,  by  giving 
strong  military  support  to  Chian g  Kai-shek  and  by 
such  provocative  acts  as  the  reported  U-2  flights  over 
China  and  President  Eisenhower’s  recent  voyage  along 
the  China  coast  from  the  Philippines  to  Formosa  on 
the  cruiser  St.  Paul  with  the  Seventh  Fleet  ac¬ 
companying  him. 
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to  emphasize  what  may  well  be  less  important  and 
shorter  run  values  .  .  .  they  overvalue  military  expan¬ 
sion  as  against  economic  progress  and  political  de¬ 
velopment.”  No.  6 

ISeutralism.  “There  are  compelling  positive  reasons  for 
the  United  States  to  aecept,  and  in  fact  even  encourage, 
neutralism  in  some  countries.  The  existence  of  a  siz¬ 
able  ‘uncommitted’  group  of  nations  can  serve  as  a 
powerful  force  in  reducing  international  tensions.  The 
existence  of  neutral  nations  reduces  the  area  where 
the  forces  of  both  sides  physically  confront  each  other, 
which  is  always  an  explosive  situation  .  .  .  Moreover, 


the  mere  existence  of  an  ‘uncommitted  world,’  wooed 
by  both  protagonists  in  the  cold  war,  acts  as  a  force  ' 
for  moderation.”  No.  6 

Overseas  Bases.  “Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
missile-carrying  submarines  will  shortly  modify  dras¬ 
tically  the  requirement  for  the  present  base  structure 
.  .  .  Withdrawal  should  be  given  the  earliest  possible 
consideration  ...  In  some  places,  even  a  somewhat 
premature  decision  to  withdraw  may  be  preferable 
to  staying  so  long  that  we  are  thrown  out,  with  long- 
range  ill  effects  that  undermine  our  security  position 
in  nonmilitary  ways.”  No.  6 


Senate  Committee  Subpoenaes  Test  Ban  Proponent 

In  the  spring  of  1958  a  petition  bearing  the  names  of  11,021  scientists  from  49  countries,  urging  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  to  end  nuclear  weapons  tests  was  presented  to  the  United  Nations.  The  man  who  wrote  and 
solicited  signatures  for  the  petitions  was  Linus  Pauling,  Nobel  prize  winning  chemist.  Two  and  a  half  years 
later,  on  June  20,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  called  Linus  Pauling  before  it  to  demand  he  turn 
over  to  the  Committee  all  correspondence  and  papers  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  these  signatures.  The 
Subcommittee  already  had  the  names  of  the  11,021  signers.  Linus  Pauling  agreed  to  turn  over  letters  written 
by  him  soliciting  signatures,  for  wnich  he  took  the  full  responsibility.  But  he  refused  to  turn  over  the  names  of 
those  who  had  circulated  the  petition  on  university  campuses,  in  laboratories,  and  in  scientific  circles  generally. 
“My  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  protect  myself  by  sacrificing  these  idealistic  young  people”  who  might  be 
subjected  to  “reprisals,”  he  said.  The  Subcommittee  has  issued  a  formal  demand  that  he  turn  over  these  records 
on  August  9. 

The  acting  chairman  of  the  session  was  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Conn.  On  May  12  Sen.  Dodd  delivered  a  lengthy 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  opposing  a  test  ban  treaty,  citing  “eight  fallacies  of  the  test  ban.”  On  May  25  he  spoke 
on  “The  Communist  infiltration  in  the  nuclear  test  ban  movement.”  Also  present  at  the  hearing  were  Senators 
Keating,  N.Y.,  Cotton,  N.H.,  Johnston,  S.C.,  and  Committee  Counsel  Jay  Sourwine. 

The  Subcommittee’s  action  is  most  unfortunate  in  two  respects.  It  seems  designed  to  silence  public  support  for 
a  test  ban  treaty.  President  Eisenhower  and  leading  Presidential  candidates  have  favored  such  a  treaty,  but  the 
worsened  East-West  relations  following  the  Summit  collapse  have  apparently  encouraged  opponents  of  a  treaty 
to  move  to  the  attack. 

Secondly,  regardless  of  the  merits,  the  Subcommittee  would  seem  to  be  seriously  interfering  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  free  speech  and  petition  by  subpoenaing  before  it  the  circulator  of  a  petition,  placing  him  under 
oath,  and  demanding  that  he  produce  all  correspondence  in  connection  with  its  circulation. 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  Nationai  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
Newsletter,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  1.1.00,  $4.50  abroad.  ($5.00  to  residents  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legislation,  .^ddress:  5132  South  Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago  15, 
Illinois.)  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legislative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 

Name  Address  .  . 

(  Please  Pkim) 


